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“THE PROBLEM with the 


new single,” says Frankie 
Valli, leader of the near 
legendary Four Seasons, “is 
that everyone says it doesn’t 
sound like the Four Seasons.” 

Valli is talking about “You're 
A Song (That I Can’t Sing)” 
the group’s first release on the 
Tamla Motown label. Valli and 
the group are here in Britain 
for a series of cabaret dates and 


a concert at London’s Palla- 
dium. 

“Whenever people listen to a 
Seasons record they expect a 
certain sound; they expect fal- 
setta. But the Four Seasons’ 
sound should be anything we 
want it to be. We should be 
able to sing anything we want 
to sing. 

“Before I sang falsetto I was 
a straight-ahead singer and I did 
very well at it. I can sing a song 


Down 


in 
the 
Valli 


like Tom Jones or like the Bee 
Gees. Then I can do something 
like ‘Sherry.’ I’ve never thought 
of myself as a singer of a parti- 
cular type of song. I just look 
for a song I like and sing it. 
There shouldn’t be categories in 
music. It should be either good 
or bad.” 

It’s an age old problem in this 
business that record buyers are 
reluctant to accept change, Espe- 
cially in the case of long estab- 
lished groups like The Seasons 
who since they first started mak- 
ing hits in the early sixties have 
established a very definite sound 
of their own. 

“It's happened to me before,” 
says Valli, “When I recorded 
‘Can't Take My Eyes Off You’ the 
tadio. stations were very nervous 
about playing it. They didn’t know 
how people would take to the 
different style. So I had to go out 
and push that record myself. I 
had a tough time and a half with 
it but look at the song now; it’s 
become one of the most covered 
songs of the decade, and one of 
the most profitable.” 

The Seasons move to Tamla 
Motown is old-news. But it seems 
there are a number of people who 
still haven’t quite come to terms 
with the idea of one of the rock 
decade’s biggest white acts signing 
up with a major rhythm and blues 
company. 

“For some strange reason there 
are a lot of people who've said 
they thought it an unlikely com- 
bination. I guess that’s because 
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they think of Motown as pri- 
marily a black company. 

“But if you think back to early 
Motown hits like ‘Baby Love’ 
and ‘Where Did Our Love Go* 
they were a lot like some of our 
songs such as ‘Sherry’ and ‘Walk- 
ing My Way Back To You.’ 

“I: think Motown took a cer- 
tain amount from us when they 
were developing in the early days. 
We were the first group to use 
footstomping and handeclapping 
on records, and Motown used it 
after that. But because Motown 
was an up and coming black com- 
Pany no-one recognised it.” 
—But those familiar with Valli’s 
work won't really be amazed at 
his joining a company like Mo- 
town. For years he’s been hailed 
‘the greatest blue-eyed soul singer.’ 
So a moye such as he’s just made 
was inevitable. 

About his “blue-eyed” soul tag 
Frankie says: “To be perfectly 
honest the word ‘soul’ has been 
so misused it’s frightening. Per- 
sonally I can get as much soul 
out of Sinatra as I can from listen- 
ing to Ray Charles. Soul’s not a 
colour. I think Bennett at times 
is soulful. Soul is an expression, 
a feeling. Anyone can have it.” 

But how did the group come 
to join Motown’s ranks? 

“I’ve known Berry Gordy for 


THE Third Generation Audience. 
Call them the major record buy- 
ing public of today, if you like. 
Rock-n-Roll doesn’t 


nail on blackboard to their ears. 

Talk with any young band that’s 
currently on the gruelling 
O’Groats—Penzance crawl and 
they know what it’s all about. 
Obviously Kid Jensen who hosts 
Luxembourg’s late night show 
knows all about it too; his kind 
of sounds are part of the 3rd G. 
A scan down his weekly chart 
anytime will soon get the message 
over; al ften by fairly 
obscure bands—can be riding high 
without even figuring in any na- 
tional chart. In April of last year 
Thin Lizzy’s debut album topped 
the Lux chart for weeks on end, 
even holding off Paul McCart- 
ney’'s “Ram.” Eventually, Kid 
Jensen made it his album of the 
year—no mean feat for a com- 
paratively new band. 

Recently, the band_ released 
their follow-up album “Shades Of 
A Blue Orphanage,” which also 
notched up a high placing in the 
chart and received some excellent 


critical reviews. 
izzy’s bass player is Phil 
Lynott. He’s tall, a beautiful shade 
of brown, Irish and thin, by co- 
incidence, Since moving to Lon- 
don from Ireland “to seck our 
fame and fortune” he says the 
band have kept up a heavy sche- 
dule. Two months ago they com- 
pleted a 54lay tour of colleges 
and since then have been gigging 
up and down the country. We're 
getting to be the original we've 
been everywhere men,” he jokes. 
Lynoit, who is quiet and softly 
spoken, talked in his publicist’s 
office about the formation of the 
band. How he was lead singer with 
another Irish band, Skid Row and 
got together with Eric Bell (lead 
guitar, accoustic and vocals), who 
heen a former member of 
Van Morrison’s Them and Brian 
Downey who was with a group 
called Sugar Shack. came in on 
drums. 
Says Phil: “Eric had been with 
one of the combinations of Them. 
He then joined a group called 
the Shades of Blue and also went 


a long time. I knew him when 
he was one of the bigger writer 
on the scene in the earlier days. 
At the time he was writing for 
Jackie Wilson. He’s a very creative 
individual. 

“Anyway, when we left Philips, 
I wanted to go with a company 
in which I had some kind of 
rapport with the top of the com- 
pany. I didn’t want to join a 
company run by a business man 
who didn’t know anything about 
the music. Being at Motown I 
can deal with Berry direct.” 

Valli and the Seasons are signed 
to Motown’s new West Coast 
label, Mowest. They’ve just com- 
pleted their first album for the 
company, “Chameleon,” released 
in the U.S. last week and greeted 
with raye reviews. 

The album was written and pro- 
duced by former group member 
Bob Gaudio. He left the group 
in 1971 to concentrate on pro- 
ducing and writing. He was re- 
placed by 21-year-old Clay Jordan. 

“Bob has also been working 
with some of the new talent at 
Motown. That was the only reason 
he left the group, so he could 
devote all his time to that side 
of the business.” 

He will continue to work with 
the Seasons, but they’re also do- 
ing some things with other Mo- 
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town producers/writers, §} 
Frankie: . 

“We've had the opportunity) 
working with The Corporaliy 
Willie Hucth and Hal Davis 
cut a great version of the Stylisy 
‘Stop Look And Listen’ on ® 
and we’vye also done a new WJ 
sion of Brenda Holloway % 
Look What You've Done. § 
really exciting working with j 
these people.” ‘ 

For ten years Frankie's ba 
leading the Seasons through 
records and continual live appe 
ances, They never seem to lete 
They seem to be working jest 
hard today as way back mw 
early days; “That’s because eve 
body in the group is a deep Fook 
performer and they like daa 


this. 
“There’s a song E recom 


which really sums up _my feelin 
It was called ‘To Give’ aad 
says what a performer is all abo 
how he’s obligated to his audiem 
‘to give is @ 
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Thin Lizzy's_ | 
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into showbands before joining the 
band. We played round Ireland 
for quite a while. We had a fair 
amount of 

“Kid liking the first album so 
much really made a difference. I 
mean, now say, if we go back 
home we can fill up a hall with 
about two and a half thousand.” 

Although Thin Lizzy can rock 
like crazy, they’ye a completely 
different face on record. The facet 
is well displayed on their current 
album; managing to combine raw 
yet distinctive rockers like “Call 
The Police” and 


was really an 
experiment with a number of sad 
and blue songs, relating to a cer- 
tain time. Orphanage was the 
name of a band I used to be in 
at one time.” 
Writing the band’s material, 
said Phil, comes relatively easy, 
except when he has to set himself 
a deadline like at present when 


he’s writing numbers for the 
band’s new album which is ex- 
pected to be released before 
Christmas. 


Unlike many bands, Thin Lizzy 
don’t regard singles as a waste of 
time and consider a hit record 


is important to aim for. He cont 
nued: “Some bands shy aya 
from making singles, but I thisl 
it’s becoming more important fo 
any band. Personally, I like the 
Suallenge of trying to write er 
short song — packing it all into 
three minutes or whatever. 

“The climate has changed (o- 
wards this, There’s a new market) 
nowallays that’s a by the 
old image stigma. young 
people are into sounds, Most 
places we play we get a really 
great response. When you're 00 
the road iit gives you a chance 10 
pick up on it.” 

It was here that Phil brouzi 
up the subject of the New Thi! 
Generation Audience who 2% 
latching on to the bands of toda) 
rather than looking back into 
past for their music. Z 

“There’s been three distin’ 
periods,” Phil remarked, “ext! 
rock of the fifties; the Beatles 
of the early sixties and the 
one’s just about tailed off 
started in America with the 
Francisco stuff. We're into a 0) 
one right now and the young avd 
ence is what's important. They 
the ones who are basically © 
buying public now and who = 
taking over. 

“They're out to enjoy themsel 
and not sitting about criti 
You know the kind of stuff. ‘0! 
he made a mistake there 2 
there.’ Well, that sort of thing® 
changing now,” added Phil. 

—ROBERT BRINTO* 
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